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Incidents and Reflections—No. 341. 
COURAGE, 

William Penn, in his preface to the Journal 
of George Fox, bears this testimony respecting 
that worthy man, “As he was unwearied, so he 
was undaunted, in his services for God and his 
people. He was no more to be moved to fear 
than to wrath.” Of the truth of this his Jour- 
nal bears many evidences. Thomas Ellwood 
says, “ He was valiant for the Truth, bold in 
asserting it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied 
in laboring in it, steady in his testimony to it, 
immovable as a rock.” 

When George Fox was at Twy Cross, in the 
house of a “great man,” and was speaking to 
the servants and others there, “a serving man 
of his came raving out of another room, with a 
naked rapier in his hand, and set it just to my 
side. I looked steadfastly on him, and said, 
“Alack for thee, poor creature! What wilt thou 
do with thy carnal weapon? It is no more to 
me than a straw.” The standers-by were much 
troubled, and he went away in a rage. 

On one occasion he was very rudely treated 
in Warwick, the rabble throwing stones and 
striking at him, as he rode through the streets. 
He says, “ When we were quite out of the town, 
I told Friends ‘It was upon me from the Lord 
that I must go back into the town again.’ So 
I passed through the market in the dreadful 
power of God, declaring the word of life to 
them. Some struck at me, but the Lord’s power 
was over them, and gave me dominion over all.” 

At Baldock, he says, “ We found two des- 
perate fellows fighting so furiously that none 
durst come nigh to part them. But I was moved 
in the Lord’s power to go to them. And when 
I had loosed their hands, I held one of them by 
the one hand, and the other by the other, showed 
them the evil of their doings, and reconciled 
them one to the other, and they were so loving 
and thankful to me that people admired at 


a” 


At Redwith, George Fox again showed his 
boldness in the path of duty. He wasthen a pris- 
oner, under charge of a guard of soldiers. He 
says, “ When we had rid to the town’s end, I 
was moved of the Lord to go back again to 
speak to the old man of the house [where he 
had lodged]. The soldiers drew out their pis- 
tols, and swore I should not go back. I heeded 













































them not, but rode back, and they rode after 
me. So I cleared myself to the old man and the 
people, then returned with them, and reproved 
them for being so rude and violent.” The cap- 
tain of the guard was a man named Keat, who 
permitted a man to go into G. Fox’s room and 
beat and abuse him, when they were at Fal- 
mouth. G. Fox sent for the constables of the 
town, and desired the captain to show them his 
warrant or order, which he did. “ His order 
was to conduct us safe to the governor of Pen- 
dennis Castle. I told him he had broken his 
order concerning us, for we who were his pris- 
oners, were to be safely conducted, but he bad 
brought a man to beat and abuse us. So hav- 
ing broken his order, I wished the constable to 
keep the warrant. Accordingly he did, and told 
the soldiers they might go their ways, for he 
would take charge of the prisoners. I showed 
the soldiers the baseness of their carriage towards 
us, and they walked up and down the house, 
pitifully blank and down. The constables went 
to the castle and told the officers what they had 
done. Meanwhile an old guard of soldiers came, 
by way of entreaty, to us, and promised that 
they would be civil to us, if we would go with 
them. Thus the morning was spent till about 
the eleventh hour, and then, upon the soldiers’ 
entreaty and promise to be more civil, the con- 
stables gave them the order again, and we went 
with them.” 

When brought before the court, Peter Ceely, 
the man who had caused him to be appre- 
hended, made some false charges against him, 
which had not been mentioned in the mittimus 
consigniug him to prison. G. Fox desired of 
the judge that he would be pleased to let his 
mittimus be read in the face of the court and 
county, in which the crime was signified for 
which he was sent to prison. The judge said, 
it should not be read. “I said, ‘It ought to be, 
seeing it concerned my liberty and my life.’ 
The judge said again, ‘ It shall not be read.’ I 
said, ‘It ought to be read, for if I have done 
anything worthy of death or of bonds, let all 
the country know it.’ Then seeing they would 
not read it, I spoke to one of my fellow-prison- 
ers, ‘ Thou hast a copy of it, read it up.” ‘It 
shall not be read,’ said the judge. ‘ Gaoler take 
him away. I'll see whether he or I shall be 
master.’ So I was taken away and a while 
after called for again. I still called to have my 
mittimus read, for that signified the cause of 
my commitment. I again spoke to.the friend, 
my fellow-prisoner, to read it up, which he did, 
and the judge, justices and the whole court were 
silent, for the people were eager to hear it.” 

After they were remanded to prison, many 
came to see them, for their boldness and inno- 
cency in their answers to the judge and court 
were talked of in town and country. Hugh 
Peters, one of the Protector’s chaplains, told 
him “ They could not do George Fox a greater 
service for the spreading of his principles in 
Cornwall, than to imprison him there.” “And 
indeed,” writes G. Fox, “my imprisonment 
there was of the Lord and for his service in 


those parts, for after the assizes were over, and 
it was known we were likely to continue pris- 
oners, several friends from most parts of the 
nation came into the county to visit us. Those 
parts of the west were very dark countries at 
that time, but the Lord’s light and Truth broke 
forth, shined over all, and many were turned 
from darkness to light, and from Satan’s power 
unto God. Many were moved to go to the 
steeple-houses. Several were sent to prison to 
us, and a great convincement began in the 
county, for now we had liberty to walk in the 
castle-green, and divers came to us on First- 
days, to whom we declared the word of life. 
Great service we had, many were turned to God 
up and down the country.” 

Edward Pyot, one of the prisoners, who had 
some knowledge of law, wrote a plain letter to 
Chief Justice Glyn, pointing out the illegality 
of his proceedings, and the injustice and cruelty 
he had manifested, and pressing them closely 
on his conscience so that this trial, like many 
others, tended to spread a knowledge of the 
rights of the subjects, and to restrain the arbi- 
trary acts of the courts. 

Whilst G. Fox was in prison, after being ap- 
prehended on his journey, he says, “ There came 
a soldier, and while one of our friends was ad- 
monishing and exhorting him to sobriety, ete., 
I saw him begin to draw his sword. Where- 
upon I stept to him, and represented what a 
shame it was to offer to draw his sword upon a 
naked man and a prisoner, and how unfit and 
unworthy he was to carry such a weapon. So 
he was ashamed and went his way, and the 
Lord’s power preserved us.” 

In 1657, G. Fox travelled in Scotland, and 
some charges against him having been laid be- 
fore the Council at Edinburgh, to whom Oliver 
Cromwell had intrusted the care of the govern- 
ment in that country, he was sent for, and after 
an examination, ordered to leave the country 
in a week. Notwithstanding this order, he con- 
tinued to travel about the country, holding 
meetings as he felt required of him. When the 
week had expired, a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. To some friendly people, who told him 
of it, he said, “ If there were a cart-load of war- 
rants, I do not regard them, for the Lord’s 
power is over them all.” After some other vis- 
iting, he went back to Edinburgh. He says of 
his experience there, “In the dread and power 
of the Lord, we came up to the two first sentries 
and the Lord’s power came so over them, that 
we passed by them without any examination. 
Then we rode up the street to the market: place, 
and by the main-guard out at the gate by the 
third sentry, and so clear out at the suburbs, 
and then came to an inn, and set up our horses, 
it being Seventh-day. Now I saw and felt that 
we had rode, as it were, against the cannon’s 
mouth or the sword’s point, but the Lord’s 
power and immediate hand carried us over the 
heads of them all. Next day I went to the meet- 
ing in the city, and a glorious meeting it was. 
All was quiet, and no man offered to meddle 
with me,” 
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About the year 1670, the Parliament passed 
an act prohibiting all meetings other than those 
of the Church of England, and limiting to five 
epg the number who might lawfully assem- 

le. Friends, believing it to be their religious 
duty to meet together to worship the Lord, came 
together as usual, prepared in mind to encoun- 
ter the suffering which awaited them. George 
Fox was then in London, and on the next 
First-day after the act came in force, went to the 
meeting-house on Grace Church Street, where 
he expected the storm was most likely to begin. 
As he probably anticipated, he was carried 
away whilst preaching to the people. He says, 
“ A glorious time it was, for the Lord’s power 
came over all, and his everlasting Truth got 
renown, for as fast as some that were speaking 
were taken down, others were moved of the 
Lord to stand up and speak, to the admiration 
of the people, and the more because many Bap- 
tists and other sectarians left their public meet- 
ings, and came to see how the Quakers would 
stand.” He staid in the city until the heat of 
the persecution began to abate, and meetings 
were quieter then. 

In 1682, G. Fox says, “The heat of persecu- 
tion still continuing, I felt my service to be 
most at London, where our meetings were for 
the most part disturbed and broken up, or 
Friends forced to meet without-doors, being 
kept out of their meeting-houses by the officers. 
One time I was minded to have gone a mile or 
two out of town, to visit a friend that was not 
well, but hearing that the king had sent to the 
mayor to put the laws in execution against dis- 
senters, and that the magistrates thereupon in- 
tended to nail up the meeting-house doors, I 
had not freedom to go out of town, but was 
moved to go to the meeting at Grace Church 


Street.” J. W. 


HABITUAL AND Constant INTERCOURSE 
with Gop.—Mighty is He who calls forth his 
devoted children and servants; may you, dear 
young Friends, keep in the Divine fear, for in 
the fear of the Lord there is strong confidence, 
and his children have a place of refuge to flee 
unto in every time of need. Therefore, know 
Him to be your sanctuary; wait upon Him in 
humble, depending patience, in all your meet- 
ings, and your minds will be animated and lifted 
up above the world, and the fading, perishing 
things of it. Be often found, through the day, 
when your hands are employed about the law- 
ful business of life, lifting up your hearts to God 
fur protection and support. For be assured that 
there is no state in which preservation from evil 
and unprofitable thoughts, is more likely to be 
experienced, than in an habitual and constant 
intercourse with the God of our lives. When 
we meet with temptations of various kinds, by 
often looking to Him, a secret yet living hope 
revives in the midst of tribulation, that the temp- 
tation will have an end, and that the Lord will 
make a way for us to escape, as we hold fast our 
confidence in Him; as the Scriptures declare, 
blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; 
that is, who dare not fly from the Lord in this 
proving season; which will be but as for a 
moment to the upright in heart. After these 
have nobly stood their ground, they receive the 
crown of life and peace, which the Lord hath 
promised to all them that love Him; and thus 
our many and various afflictions and trials, 
which are necessary to humble us, if rightly 
abode under, bring us nearer and nearer to the 
— God of our lives. — Thomas Scatter- 
good. 























way, who has long been engaged in making re- 
searches into the habits and migrations of that 
little rodent, the lemming, has just published a 
valuable monograph on its periodic wanderings 
down the mountain valleys of Norway. 


themselves daemen, has at present its principal 
home on the mountain plateaux of Norway, the 
genus numbering only three species. 
that in geologic times, this animal has been 
more numerous, and has had a wider area of 
range, for it has been found in a fossil state in 
post pliocene formations as far south as England 
and Saxony. 


writers as a pest, like those with which Egypt 
was visited in the time of the Pharaohs, and 
many have been the days set aside for prayer 
and supplication, when these armies made their 
sudden appearance in the valleys, destroying 
everything. 
down from the clouds, so sudden would be their 
appearance. 


of Norway above the zone of the coniferous 
trees, from the northwest portions of the coun- 
try as far south as the Langefjeld, at 58 degrees 
north latitude. Its natural abode is in the birch 
and willow regions, and it may be found up to 
the “‘ eternal snow-line.” However, it is the birch 
region which must be regarded as its true habi- 
tat. 
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The Norwegian Lemming. 


Professor R. Collett, of the University of Nor- 


The myodus lemmus, called by the Norwegians 


It seems 


The lemming has been classed by the ancient 


It was thought that they rained 


The lemming inhabits all mountain plateaux 


In these localities, of which the country 
possesses immense areas, the lemming lives scat- 
tered, and in average years a visitor may never 
be able to find a single specimen, while in pro- 
lific years the same place may teem with mil- 
lions. 

The chief interest connected with this animal 
is that, at certain times, it makes its appearance 
in great numbers, and they are driven from 
their mountain homes on account of the scarcity 
of food, and thus come into the valleys, locali- 
ties quite unknown to them. They seem to 
continue blindly on, in endeavoring to find a 
home corresponding in conditions to that which 
they had left, but which they never again re- 
gain, for they proceed hopelessly on to certain 
death in rivers, lakes and in the ocean’s deep. 

The migratory instinct is unequally developed 
in various species, and in the lemming this in- 
stinct is only present in prolific years, when it 
would seem that scarcity of food will drive them 
out from their mountain homes, like the people 
of the country who emigrate to America by the 
thousands every year, in search for better homes. 

The prolific years cannot be accounted for, 
but it seems that climatic conditions are con- 
ducive to a greater or lesser increase. From a 
long line of investigation, it has been ascer- 
tained that there has always been a prolific 
year just after a cold and wet summer. It may 
also be probable that a wet summer may pro- 
duce certain bacteria, which, in turn, may be 
the cause for the abnormal increase. Again, in 
these years the reproductory powers are vastly 
increased, while the young have an exceptional 
power of resisting the ravages to which they 
are exposed. Thus it is, that in prolific years, 
millions upon millions may be suddenly born, 
and hence people thought that such immense 
numbers must certainly rain down from the 
clouds. 

These enormous multitudes require increased 
space, and the individuals which, under normal 
conditions, have each an excessively large tract 





affect all individuals. 
perpetuate the species. 


at their disposal, cannot, on account of their 
disposition, bear the unaccustomed proximity 
of the numerous neighbors. The individuals 
are pressed out to the mountain and into the 
valleys in search of food. 


It seems that this migratory instinct does not 
Some remain behind to 


The direction of the march is generally de- 


pendent on the situation of the country, so that 
the exodus may take place in opposite direc- 
tions, from one and the same mountain plateau. 
Animals having their abode on the Kiolen 
Mountains may migrate east into Sweden, while 
those living on the mountain plateaux of Gud- 
bransdal and Valders may move in a southerly 
direction. 
westerly, and find a watery grave in the nu- 
merous fjords with which the country is in- 
dented. On account of this westerly migratory 
instinct, scientists have concluded that ages ago 
a beautiful land filled with plenty existed, con- 
necting the Dogger Banks with the mainland. 
When overproduction and starvation stared the 
rodents in the face in their Arctic home, in- 
stinct directed vast hordes to this rich country, 
filled with milk and honey, and thus life was 
preserved. 
rich and fertile land sank beneath the sea. The 
instinct which preserved the life of the lemming 


However, the most of them migrate 


Geologic changes took place. The 


remained the same, and what formerly had been 


a safe guide for the preservation of life, now 


became the means by which they were blindly 
led to certain death. 

The old inhabitants have a rule that these 
migratory periods occur every twenty years. 
This the author disclaims, and says that no rule 
can be laid down, for migrations occur at all 
times, from different localities, and never has 
there been a general migration over all Norway. 

In a prolific year the lemming seems to lose 
himself. Thus, in ordinary years, he lives 
quietly in obscurity on the mountain plateau, 
and a person may wander about for days with- 
out seeing a single individual. But during a 
prolific year, this quiet, unobtrusive habit is 
altered. He is on the march day and night, 
seems never to be at rest, appears in all places, 
without shyness, attacks man or beast, and will 
fight on the slightest provocation, although fully 
realizing that it meant certain death. Instead 
of going quietly on the march, he utters a pe- 
culiar sound, making known his presence, thus 
becoming an easy prey to birds, dogs, cats and 
other enemies. Although moving on with mil- 
lions of companions, no friendship seems to 
exist for his own tribe, for he is equally read 
and willing to engage in deadly combat wit 
one of his own kind, over a blade of grass or 
the right of way, and, if unsuccessful in battle, 
seems to die oftentimes in a fit of anger. After 
starting on the march, he forgets danger, will 
fall into a hole, will walk over a mountain 
precipice, or go headlong into a foaming river 
or the stormy sea. When winter comes he seems 
to have forgotten that far-sightedness he pos- 
sessed to lay up winter stores, hence may die 
from starvation. That natural impulse of forcing 
on seems to prevail over all other instincts dur- 
ing the whole of his exile, an instinct which 
continually leads him into danger, which he 
never understands how to avoid. , 

In migratory years birds of prey multiply in 
large numbers, seemingly created for the very 
purpose of exterminating the lemming. The 
reindeer even kill and eat the animal, this be- 
ing due to a desire for salt felt by all ruminants. 
Where that cannot be obtained they satisfy their 

















craving by taking occasionally animal food. 
However many may die from accidents and 
causes enumerated, perhaps a still greater num- 
ber actually die from infectious diseases, which 
always occur whenever a species of animal has 
multipled in excess of its natural numbers. 
Thus it seems that Nature seems always able to 
provide a means by which to get rid of an over- 
abundance io any line. 

While the lemmings are occupying their natu- 
ral homes, they do not seem to have any fond- 
ness fur water and none are seen to swim, but 
as soon as migration begins, their mode of life 
changes, and they do not hesitate in crossing 
swift-flowing mountain-streams, oreven the arms 
of a fjord, trusting themselves to the mercy of 
the waves. The author says that some years past, 
a steamer in the Trondhjem Fjord met with an 
immense number of swimming lemming, of 
such vast extent that it took a quarter of an 
hour to pass through, and as far as the eye could 
reach. The fjord was literally filled with teem- 
ing millions of lemmings all bound for the 
ocean, swimming on until they would sink from 
sheer exhaustion. 

During a migratory year, the population in 
the valleys along which the lemmings move, 
have been afflicted with a peculiar fever, some- 
what similar to scarlet fever, which has received 
the name of “laemensot,” or lemming fever. 
The physicians who have examined into this 
matter have discovered that during the migrat- 
ory years, all mountain streams are polluted 
from which the people obtain their water, be- 
sides millions of dead bodies which are found 
along the rivers, are washed up on the shores 
by the waves, must, no doubt, make the air im- 
pure during the summer months. 


B. L. Wick. 





















































CeparR Rapips, Iowa. 





Tue Ways or Zion Mourn.—Few are the 
ancients left, to whom the middle-aged and ris- 
ing youth can look with advantage! The Lord 
of heaven and earth hath gathered many to 
himself; the world, in its various appearances, 
hath slain many others; and some, who are not 
yet dead, have their garments so covered with 
dust, and spotted with defiling things, that they 
are not fit to be looked upon, nor their footsteps 
to be inquired after. But happy is the state of 
those advanced to old age, whose conduct pro- 
claims they have not followed cunningly devised 
fables, but have been made living witnesses of 
the power and coming of Christ! These have 
been powerful inducements to me to bow my 
heart in holy awe, from my childhood to this 
day (I mean with respect to outward means), 
and I am thankful to the great Preserver of 
men, that there are such here and there to be 
found ; and, though painful baptisms for Zion’s 
sake may attend, in viewing the backslidings of 
many, yet ability is given, at times, to appeal 
with reverend confidence to the Searcher of 
hearts. “Thou knowest how I have walked 
before thee !”—Samuel Fothergill. 


—_— 














Gunes AnD CounsELLORs.—Parents are de- 
signed to be guides and counsellors to their chil- 
dren. Asa guide in a foreign land, they under- 
take to pilot them safely through the shoals and 
quicksands of inexperience. If the guide allows 
his followers all the liberty they please ; if, be- 
cause they dislike the constraint of the narrow 
path of safety, he allows them to stray into holes 
and precipices that destroy them, to slake their 
thirst in brooks that poison them, to loiter in 
Woods full of wild beasts or deadly herbs, can 
he be called a sure guide? 
























































is everywhere, Even the streets are paved with 
the favorite rock of the locality. 
building material for many miles of streets, and 
I do not recall seeing a brick edifice in all the 
town of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people. Fair architectural effects help to break 
what would otherwise be the generally heavy 
appearance of endless granite. The gables, and 
towers and spires of the more public buildings, 
all help to convert the better streets into unique 
studies in this beautiful stone. 


in the sunlight, and the shop-fronts are often 
handsomely surmounted by pretty facades. The 






of their sparkling surroundings. 





are constructed of the same material. Even the 







a just pride in their interesting aud charming 
city. 








connected with it are handsome edifices. 
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For “THE FRIEND,” 


Around the Granite City. 


Previous to going to Aberdeen, I had pic- 


tured it as a quiet and quaint old town, where 
red-tiled roofs and people slow of speech were 
the order of the day. But on reaching it, we 
found that, as is so frequently the case, pre- 
conceived notions were altogether erroneous. 


The North British Railway, for miles before 


entering Aberdeen, clings to the eastern shore 
of Scotland. 
into the Northern Ocean, against which the big 
waves are dashed into milky spray. 
coves are here and there formed, and back 
within them the sea-blue color is deepened by 
the shadows of numerous gloomy recesses. As 
the engine speeds along, the traveller observes 
that he passes through a region devoted to 
summer pleasure seekers and out of-door-sports. 
Almost every station has its small or larger 
hostelry. The green meadows down to the sea 
border, are for miles dotted with people playing 
golf. 
trim towns built of stone, the stretches of al- 
ternate green country and brown moor, are all 
quickly passed ; and after a few hours we glide 
into Aberdeen. 


Great black rocks project out 


Little 


But the rocky, foam-encircled shore, the 


It is a wonderfully attractive city. Granite 


It is the 


You walk up 
Union Street, where the bright granite glistens 


universal plate-glass set in the granite walls 
look all the more clear and attractive by reason 


Both the little homes and larger mansions 


walls surrounding the pretty green gardens, 
with their brilliant flowers, are all of granite. 
[ do not wonder that the progressive people take 


This northern city has a long ago established 
university, and some of the modern buildings 
The 
town hall is a beautiful structure. The Salva- 
tion Army indicates much financial prosperity 
by its fine barracks recently erected in Union 


Street—a veritable temple, totally unlike the 


humble quarters so often rented by that active 
organization. Possibly all these stone walls 
seem very dull and heavy in cloudy weather; 
but they looked bright and clean under the 
sunny skies that we were favored with whilst in 
Aberdeen. 

To the Friend there is much denominational 
interest associated with this locality. The zeal- 
ous Friends of the age of Fox believed that 
they had entrusted to them a very pure concep- 
tion of the Truth, and were not slow in endeav- 
oring tv convince others. So we find that as 
early as 1662, Wm. Dewsbury journeyed to 
Aberdeen. There he was received with mixed 
intolerance and kindness. Most of the multi- 
tude abused him, but a few were prepared to 
accept his visit as a watering from the Lord. 
Amongst the latter were Alexander Jaffray and 
the Barclays. 
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Jaffray was one of the most notable gentle- 
men of his day in Scotland. In him was blended 
the politician, the scholar and the humble man 
of God. The companion of peers and princes 
in early life, he yet gladly relinquished all 
worldly advantages when duty called him to 
cast in his lot with the humble of the earth. 
From heing the honored chief magistrate of his 
native city, he was compelled, because of his 
Quaker faith, to not unfrequently endure a 
prison cell. 

The Barclays also paid largely for their al- 
legiance to the Truth. Old Colonel Barclay, 
of whom Whittier tells us in his stirring verse, 
was the Laird of Ury and founder of the family 
as Friends. The man of war became the man 
of peace; and he who had bravely fought for 


earthly potentates, rejoiced in battling and suf- 


fering for his newly found Master, the King of 
kings. His son Robert the youthful scholar, 
also became learned in heavenly wisdom, and 
his unanswerable Apology became part of the 
contribution of his talents to the service of his 
Lord. Even Robert’s little children constituted 
a third generation of loyal Quakers in those 
early times, and would often in the little meet- 
ings for worship, lisp their Master’s praise. So 
the ardent love and toil of William Dewsbury 
bore in subsequent days, not extensive, yet cer- 
tainly ripe and excellent fruit. 

Since that day the little band of Friends in 
Aberdeen has met with varied experiences. 

The rigid schools of Scottish theology have 
not seemed to form a very excellent field for the 
growth of Quakerism. Yet intervening gen- 
erations have been ready to combat what they 
deemed erroneous in the creeds around them, 
and to witness to the heaven-offered doctrine 
of the universality of the grace of God. I am 
happy to say that when we were there in the 
fall of 1895, the little church seemed to be 
prospering. A large proportion of it is com- 
posed of “received members.” They are not 
superficial adherents to the cause of Christ, 
and their number is increasing. May they 
continue to grow in numbers, and constitute a 
rallying point for the spiritually minded about 
them ! 

A supreme love for religious argument is ap- 
parently one of the peculiarities of the Scottish 
character. They will dispute on the smallest 
subjects, and seem ready to almost needlessly 
investigate some subtleties of religious thought 
which most Christians accept as fact. This 
habit does not seem to be caused by lack of 
faith, or to result in infidelity ; for free-thinkers 
are scarce in Scotland. In the “City Gate,” 
or principal public square of Aberdeen are to 
be seen, every First-day, numerous groups of 
people, zealously haranguing or disputing, by 
the hour, regarding ecclesiastical matters. They 
go at it with an intensity that seems strange to 
an American who is accustomed to more guarded 
or quiet expression on such subjects. At the 
meeting we attended, a stranger appeared with 
an open Bible, evidently quite prepared to take 
exception to what might be said.- But as the 
speaker proceeded, the Bible was closed, and a 
look of reverent interest came over the coun- 
tenance of the listener. After meeting another 
stranger argued with us over a point of doc- 
trine, where practically as far as I could tell, 
he and ourselves thought pretty nearly alike. 
Such incidents I believe are typical of the 
Scottish cast of mind. 

Around Aberdeen we noticed more markedly 
than elsewhere other traits of this vigorous race. 
They may be distressingly slow in comprehend- 
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ing a joke; but they certainly as a people, are 
compared with other Europeans, rarely active 
in body and mind. Truly they are the direct 
descendants of those ancient clans, whose motto 
was, “Get what you may and hold what you 
can.” This is also the up-to-date motto of the 
thrifty and canny Scotch, who to-day by dint 
of commercial and physical and mental effort, 
are doing what their predecessors did by force 
of arms. It is a noteworthy fact that those 
forceful traders, the children of Israei, have 
been unable to obtain a lodgment in the busi- 
ness of thriving Aberdeen. 

One day we took a drive out into the adjacent 
country, visiting isolated Friends. We were 
accompanied by two young Friends, who af.- 
forded an ample opportunity of discussing some 
of the local ways and manner of speech. Not 
a few of these are interesting to a stranger. 
Whilst riding along, one of our Scotch friends 
remarked about visitors, “ They laugh at our 
Scotch, but, we understand one another.” Thus I 
recalled that in Aberdeen if I were to ask my 
way to a certain point, the reply would be, 
“Take the first opening to the left, and hold 
straight in front of you.” When the visitor is 
advised to walk up “the brae,” it means that 
he is tc walk up the hill. A sign on a vacant 
plot of ground may read, “This ground to be 
fenced ;” and the idea thereby conveyed is, 
that the property will be sold to some one who 
will agree to improve it after purchase. A little 
farm is called a “ croft,” which literally means, 
“three acres and a cow.” 

Finally the work around Aberdeen was com- 
pleted. The kind young people connected with 
the meeting were seen for the last time, and a 
few came down to the station to see us off. We 
left, impressed with the valuable position and 
genuineness of the isolated members of our de- 
nomination in that northern portion of bonnie 
Scotland. I hope that other Friends who fre- 
quently tour for recreation in Great Britain, 
will recollect to visit the interesting and beauti- 
ful Granite City. Wm. C. ALLEN. 

cerita ainenaiaianisinne: 

CARLYLE was not himself the finest type of 
goodness, yet he was honest enough to say that 
the best persons he found in London, when he 
came to live in it, were the religious people. 
So it is everywhere. Those who come out on 
the Lord’s side are usually the truest and wor- 
thiest of characters. There are,no doubt, hypo- 
crites in the Church, but not so many as carp- 
ing critics allege. Many may be deceived and 
come short of the required measure of duty and 
responsibility. Still, making the largest allow- 
ance for the untrue and the unworthy, the real 
worth of a community is in our Christian 
churches. Some good people may be outside 
of them, but they are the exception, not the 
rule. Those who truly love Christ, and ure re- 
generated by his grace, will almost invariably 
find their way into his visible kingdom. They 
cannot feel at home in the world, and will seek 
their own in some Christian brotherhood.— The 
Presbyterian. 

dapitiicmanliilibiannitiia zien 

Ler us go deeper down and examine our 
own hearts, searching into those recesses which, 
though hidden from the world, and even from 
ourselves, are yet open to Him with whom we 
have to do, who seeth not as man seeth. Such 
an examination will take from us all disposition 
to boast, and cause us to turn to the Holy Spirit 
as the only source of Divine life and growth. 
Only as He guides and animates us will our 
resolutions be good or wisely conceived.-—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN. 
No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of sammer’s hot and fervid ray ; 


No hidden grief— 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair, 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eyes, no broken hearts are there. 


Care has no home 
In all the realms of ceaseless prayer and song ! 
Its billows melt away and melt in foam 
Far from the mansions of the spirit throng. 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies! 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some tuo tender flower droops and dies. 


No night distils 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame, 
No moon is nee led there ! the light which fills 
That land of glory from its Maker came! 


No parted friends 
Oe’r mournful recollections have to weep ! 
No bed of death enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep. 


No battle word 
Startles the sacred host with fear and dread ! 
The song of peace creation’s morning heard, 
Is sung wherever angel minstrels tread ! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this awaits the weary soul ! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With Faith our guide, 
White-robed and innocent to lead the way, 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s swelling tide, 
And find the ocean of eternal day! 


JULIA C.R. DOVE, 


Ere our dear Saviour spoke the parting word 

To those who loved Him best when here below, 
While deep emotion every bosom stirred, 

He said, “ My peace I give you ere I go?” 


His peace—sweet peace! As falls the summer dew 
On drooping flowers, so fell those words of cheer 
Upon the earnest hearts that dimly knew 
What they, like their dear Lord, must suffer here. 


His peace—Christ’s peace! A gift most rare and 
strange! 

Never was aught so precious given before! 

N ght so ] before! 

Jain trifler he, who won at gift exchange 
V trifler | I Id that gift hang 

or all the riches of Golconda’s shore. 
F ll th | f Gol la’s sk 


His peace—his blessed peace! Not joy, the bright 
Bewildering sprite that charmed their early years, 

When, with youth’s roses crowned, and clad in light, 
Her radiant eyes had ne’er been dimmed by tears, 


But Peace that walks with Patience side by side, 
Bearing heaven’s seal upon her pure, calm face; 
Child of submis-ion, whatso'er betide, 
She wears the white robes of celestial grace. 
ro ——______ 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 
MUSINGS. 
I am sitting alone by my fireside, 
And the winds are murmuring low, 
They whisper of bygone pleasures 
As the shadows come and go, 


I am sitting alone and dreaming 
Of days that ne’er come again, 

Of youthful hopes and longings, 
Of life untouched by pain. 


Ah me! those days were joyous; 
No clouds hung o’er the way, 

To dim life’s glorious sunrise, 
Or chill youth’s first glad day. 


Bat the night came all too quickly, 
And the morning slipped away, 

Leaving ouly shadowy outlines, 
And skies of cheerless gray 


——=ninpEdESLnEReEEEEEeee 
I am thinking of loving faces, 

Who cheered life’s checkered way, 
And passed to homes in far-off lands, 

And some to endless day. 


And still I am sitting, dreaming , 
But the vision fades away, 

Leaving only realities lingering 
As the light surrounds the day. 


For, by my side dear faces smile 
Of loved ones who yet remain ; 

So with hands clasped tight, in a close embrace, 
We pass on till the shadows wane. 


The Passing of Pugilism. 


There is now no inch of soil in the United 
States where prize fighting can be legally car. 
ried on. Congress passed a bill lately, and 
the President promptly signed it, which makes 
it a crime in the District of Columbia, or in any 
Territory of the United States, or in any strip 
of country under Federal control, to hold a 
prize fight. This is a final victory for good 
morals and humanity over a species of enter- 
tainment that has come to rank with bull fights 
and other degrading sports. 

The time was when the prize fights were con- 
sidered a very choice kind of amusement for the 
general public, and up to within a quarter of a 
century or so it has been quite possible to have 
them in certain portions of the United States 
without very much fear of legal interference. 
But the public standard of morality is so much 
higher than it used to be that prize fighting has 
become as intolerable to the publie conscience 
as duelling, the lottery, and other forms of vice. 
No clearer proof of this could be asked than the 
entirely successful efforts by the Governor of 
Arkansas and the Governor of Texas in pre 
venting the threatened encounter between Cor- 
bet and Fitzsimmons. Alli that the skill of in- 
genious lawyers could do to circumvent the law 
was done. A serious flaw was found in the 
statutes of Texas, so that the Governor seemed 
powerless to prevent the encounter, for which 
extensive preparations were made, and the hotel- 
keepers expected to reap a rich harvest from 
the horde of roughs and toughs who would flock 
to the State to see the exhibition. But the 
Governor felt that the disgrace was too great 
for the State to endure, and he called a special 
session of the Legislature and had a new law 
enacted which obviated the legal objections to 
the old one, and the fight did not come off. 

We say that these successful efforts to resist 
the pugilistic lawbreakers are indicative of a 
sound public conscience. This country is a very 
large one, and there are places where the police 
supervision is not and cannot be very effective. 
That these species of brutes who want to set man 
upon man in a sort of wolfish encounter should 
not be able to find a spot in all this country 
where they can do so safely is a matter of the 
keenest satisfaction. Henceforth those who take 
a brutal enjoyment in the fighting of men after 
the rules of the prize ring must go to some other 
country, and the so-called manly art must be- 
come a lost art. 

It is a good time to point out to those who 
think the world is going to the bad, who say 
the moral tone of society is lower than it used 
to be, and who indulge in the most gloomy fore- 
bodings of the future, that they misread the 
signs. There is a whole series of indications 
going to show that the moral tide is rising in- 
stead of falling. There was a time when some 
of the people of this country looked with more 
or less tolerance on the slave trade. Within a 
generation millions of our citizens have defended 
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slavery. The custom of duelling was at one time 
almost universal; and the sad fate of the great 
financier, Alexander Hamilton, is one of the 
proofs of the hold which this bloody custom 
once had upon men of honor. The slave trade 
jn the world has been almost entirely broken 
up; all of the continents except one are practi- 
cally free from slavery ; piracy has disappeared 
from the high seas. This shows that there is 
an upw ard movement in the world as well as in 
the United States. The standard of the world 
is rising. The next evil to go will be privateer- 
ing, and letters of marque and reprisal may 
never again be issued by any civilized nation. 

We have also banished the lottery. That was 
a form of iniquity which seemed to be deeply 
rooted in one of our States; but in one of the 
most brilliant contests ever waged against wrong 
by an aroused conscience, it was finally and 
forever defeated and banished from the soil of 
the United States; not only so but its business 
cannot be carried through our mails, which have 
also been purged by rigid enactment of the vile 
trade of indecent literature. We also recall with 
great satisfaction the outcome of the steady and 
long-drawn battle against the vicious practices 
of the Oneida Community in this State. So 
fierce was the light that beat upon that institu- 
tion that it was compelled to reform itself and 
then remove to another country. It is in the 
last decade that the Mormons have surrendered 
polygamy as an article of their faith and have 
promised henceforth to respect the conscience 
of the country. There will be an end to the 
abomination in form as well as in fact when 
men who have contracted such marriages have 
passed away, they having agreed meantime to 
be the husband of one wife only. 

These are great moral victories; and as we 
are leaving these old and closed issues behind 
us we are taking a higher stand on all moral 
questions and are pressing the fight against other 
iniquities. 
vice among us is gambling. We have had some 
notable success in the past few years in our at- 
tempts to control this evil. In this State we 
have put prohibition of it and of kindred evils 
into our constitution ; in New Jersey the worst 
form of race-track gambling has been broken 
up, and it is proposed to change the constitution 
of that State so as to prevent any future Legis- 
lature from being led by any influence to favor 
this form of public vice. We are the stronger to 
combat this and other evils because we have 
fought good fights in the past and have had such 
notable victories. 

There is nothing discouraging in the outlook. 
If the great drink evil seems at times to have 
the better of us and we see little sigus of pro- 
gress; if social vice is still terribly prevalent 
among us; if gambling still exists in portions 
of the country without legal molestation, we 
must take encouragement from the past and be- 
lieve that we shall conquer by and by. 

The course of humanity is onward and up- 
ward, not downward. The leaven of Christianity 
is working among the nations, bringing them 
more into : harmony with one another, more into 
harmony with the highest teachings of God’s 
law. At the close of the nineteenth century 
there is more of Christianity, more of Christian 
morality, more of the highest type of humanity, 
more of brotherliness among men, and a higher 
and better civilization than the world has ever 
known.— The Independent. 
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We may learn to acquire firmness, without 
any diminution of fondness. 





One of the most persistent forms of 





Light From Egypt. 


w. w. DAVIES. 


The great progress made during the past two 


decades in the department of archzology has 
been a source of great profit and delight to the 
lovers of truth, and especially to the biblical 
student. 


The explorations carried on in Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the islands of the sea have in- 


directly contributed to the solution of some Old 
Testament problems. 
however, compared with the light which has 
come to us from the valleys of the Tigris, Eu- 
phrates, and the Nile, has been insignificant. 
The discoveries made in the land of the Pharaohs 


The importance of these, 


have been numerous and wonderful, and so im- 


portant that many a pet theory of the more de- 
structive critics had to be abandoned because 


their conclusions have been proven unfounded 
and contrary to existing facts. 
The sepulchral palaces of Abydos, Beni Hasan, 


Sakkarah, and other places after centuries of 


profoundest silence have at last spoken, and that 
in a language so clear and distinet that no one 
can mistake the message. No one will pretend 
to say that all the hieroglyphs, hieratie writings 
and the enigmatical paintings have been fully 
deciphered, for it is well known that there still 
remains a vast field which is unexplored. Never- 
theless, our light is such as to enable us to speak 
with much authority upon the antiquities of an- 
cient Egypt. Enough is known to establish be- 
yond contradiction that the Egyptians were 
highly civilized at least 3200 B.C. Not only 
had the arts of writing, painting, and sculpture 
attained a high degree of prefection during the 

early dynasties, but also the gold and silver- 
smiths had become quite skilful in their trades. 
Egyptian chronology is not a settled question, 
but there can be but little doubt that the people 
of Egypt lived in luxury and elegance long be- 
fore Abraham and his fair bride visited the court 
of Pharaoh. 

The recent discoveries of M. de Morgan at 
Dashour have been the most important of mod- 
ern times. In these tombs or pyramids belong- 
ing to the Twelfth Dynasty—perhaps 2500 B. 
C.—were found such perfect specimens of work- 
manship in gold, silver, precious stones, ivory, 
ete., so exquisite in all their details, as to justify 
the remark of a connoisseur that by the side of 
them “the famous jewelry of Ah-hoteph looks 
poor and degenerate.” It has been estimated 
that the commercial value of these treasures 
cannot be much less than half a million dollars. 
How effectually does such a find as this forever 
silence those great and learned men—persons 
of recognized scholarship and standing in the 
first ranks of biblical critics—who within a few 
decades boldly asserted that the workmanship 
described in the construction of the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was of such a nature as to ex- 
clude forever the idea of the possibility of fashion- 
ing so elaborate a tent with its elegant furniture 
in the time of Moses. What strange feelings 
must come over such theologians when they gaze 
upon these recovered treasures lately deposited 
in the Gizeh Museum! 

Then take again that other very rich find, 
though of entirely different character, yet none 
the less important, the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
Tel-el-Amarna was for a short time the capital 
of Amenophis IV. The tablets here unearthed 
comprise a long list of letters and dispatches of 
various kinds to the rulers of Egypt. They are 
either from independent kings friendly to Ezypt 
or from viceroys or generals in Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, Babylonia, Syria, and various towns in 


Palestine, some half a dozen from Jerusalem it- 
self. These letters if put together would make 
a volume twice the size of the Book of Genesis. 
Truly a wonderful collection, and from a liter- 
ary standpoint of immense value for that early 
age. 

Though not definitely known when Ameno- 
phis IV reigned, it is acknowledged very gen- 
erally that this collection of clay or brick letters 
cannot have been later than the exodus of the 
Israelities from Egypt. Some of them, according 
to Major Conder and Dr. Zimmern, contain 
references to the Hebrew conquest of Canaan. 
This interesting correspondence points very clear- 
ly to a high state of civilization over a very large 
extent of territory. The incidental allusions 
found therein prove that Egypt and the other 
countries mentioned were skilled in war, not 
only on land, but, what is of much greater im- 
portance, also on sea. While speaking of naval 
rarfare we might be pardoned for giving a state- 
ment published in the August number of Biblia, 
which is truly wonderful. It is that M. de Mor- 
gan’s latest excavations at Sakkarah have been 
attended with the most unexpected success. He 
has discovered a buried fleet of the old empire, 
with masts, sails, and rigging complete. One 
of the ships measures thirty-nine metersin length. 
But, to return to the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, we 
might say that the tributes exacted from the 
dependencies of Egypt and the voluntary gifts 
exchanged between various countries point to a 
thorough knowledge of agriculture as well as 
many of the arts and useful trades. One of the 
chief values of these tablets is that they prove 
the prevalence of the art of writing in pre-Mo- 
saic times, and thus overthrow the objection, 
formerly urged with such satisfaction, against 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, since, they 
laimed with much plausibility, the art of writ- 
ing books was not known at the time of the 
great Hebrew legislator. 

The art of embalming in vogue among the 
Egyptians from a very remote age is another 
proof of their skill. Whoever will examine the 
subject will be convinced that they possessed 
not a little knowledge of various chemicals, for 
they did their work in such a way as to defy 
the ravages of time. The cloths wrapped around 
their mummies was of so fine a texture as to as- 
tonish modern weavers. The building of such 
massive monuments, to say nothing of the ex- 
quisite decorations of their tombs, is still a won- 
der of the ages. This and the irrigation of the 
Fayoum by means of a long canal as early as 
the time of Amenemhat prove that they must 
have been versed in the principles of mechanics 
and civil engineering. 

Many of the sublime passages in the Book of 
the Dead demonstrate the fact that the early 
Egyptians had lofty ideas of God, retribution 
in another life, and the immortality of the soul. 
Much might be said on this line, but this is not 
the time for it. Since then these things are so, 
it is the height of folly to depress the age of 
Hebrew sacred writings and institutions, to main- 
tain that the lofty ideas of the Pentateuch could 
not have been of Mosaie origin, or that the 
Psalms ascribed to David belong to a later age 
because the sweet singer of Israel was too bar- 
barous, worldly-minded, and unspiritual to write 
the beautiful hymns bearing his name. 

Indeed, the more attention we give to arche- 
ology the more clearly dves it appear that the 
human race, in many countries, was highly civi- 
lized at a very remote period in the world’s his- 
tory. There is a fact, however, which must not 
be overlooked, namely, that, though there has 
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been, on the whole, a growth and progress from 


the beginning, there have been also periods of 


degeneration and decay. Whatever may be said 
of modern times, progress was not a constant 
factor in the history of any ancient nation. 

Old and great as the civilization of ancient 
Egypt must have been, it is now almost univer- 
sally agreed among those best infurmed that 
Egyptian culture was not indigenous to that 
country, but that its origin must be sought in 
the valleys of the Tigris or Euphrates, rather 
than anywhere along the Nile. Recent discov- 
eries have gone far to establish the fact that the 
ancient Egyptian was not a Negro, but a Cauca- 


sian, who came to Egypt over “that bridge of 


nations,” the Isthmus of Suez. The three very 
ancient statues unearthed from beneath the Pto- 
lemaic temple at Koptos by Professor Petrie, 
though rude and primitive in their workman- 
ship, yet, as far as they prove anything, prove 
that the prehistoric Egyptian must have come 
from across the Red Sea. 

The last ten years have witnessed a general 
revival in the study of Egyptology, and yet, as 
Professor Mahaffy has shown in a recent paper, 
though considerable progress has been made in 
this interesting study and great results have 
been obtained, our knowledge of the language 
has not kept pace with the discoveries. He is 
probably wrong in claiming that we have not 
advanced materially beyond Champollion and 
Young, who furnished us the keys with which 
to unlock the storehouses of Egyptian lore. At 
the same time, according to this eminent au- 
thority, our knowledge of Egyptian is confined 
to prose historical writings, which “ we can read 
with reasonable certainty. Poems and moral 
treatises are still sealed books to those who are 
not satisfied with guessing.” Strange to say, 
our acquaintance with the hieroglyphic is far 
greater than that with the hieratic writings. Im- 
perfect, however, as our progress has been in 
the Egyptian, sealed as are many of the ancient 
documents of this land, as far as we have been 
able to decipher the monuments, nothing has 
yet been found to bring discredit upon the writ- 
ings of Moses and the prophets. On the other 
hand, many a biblical statement has been ex- 
plained and confirmed most unexpectedly by 
these side lights. Yes, some passages whose 
authenticity has been suspected have been abun- 
dantly vindicated, verifying the words of Peter: 
“The word of the Lord abideth forever.” 

DELAWARE, O. 


-_—> 


Tue Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. 
Ellicott, is now one of the oldest bishops on the 


bench, and is very lame. The reason is this: 
Many years ago he was in a terrible railway ac- 
cident, in which both legs were broken. Though 
assistance was speedily offered him, he at once 
refused to be removed, as, at a little distance, he 
perceived, under the ruins of the engine, a stoker, 
too firmly wedged to be moved. He accordingly 
got himself laid beside the dying man, and spent 
twelve hours in soothing his last moments. When 
at length the stoker died, and the bishop was 
conveyed home, his legs had stiffened in their 
broken position, and could not be properly set. 
He has been lame ever since.— Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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IpoLatry.— When men cease to hold the 
Head and to be satisfied with Christ as their all, 
they fall into error. The heart, which feels not 
the want of the living God, as its proper nutri- 
ment, will feed on the ashes of idolatry.—Mil- 
ner’s Church History. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


An Unpublished Incident in the Life of 
Stephen Grellet. 


[The Friend who sends the following article 
says: “The incidents mentioned in the enclosed 
are reliable, being recently derived from 8. 
Grellet’s daughter.” 

At one time during the early period of 
Stephen Grellet’s ministry, he became strongly 
impressed with the feeling that it was his duty 
to take a long journey into what was then 
the backwoods of America, and engage in re- 
ligious service with some woodcutters who were 
felling timber. The journey was a lonely one, 
and he reached the place which he felt he had 
been directed to, only to find the shanties de- 
serted by the woodcutters, who had gone further 
into the inaccessible depths of the forest, where 
it would be impossible to trace them. One of 
the shanties was a large one, and had evidently 
been used by the woodcutters as a place for 
cooking and eating their meals. Into this he 
entered, and under a sense of Divine guidance 
delivered his message, as he supposed, to the 
empty walls, after which his mind was relieved, 
and he returned home, and the incident soon 
passed out of his recollection. 

Many years after Stephen Grellet visited 
Europe on religious service. Crossing London 
Bridge one day a stranger somewhat rudely 
took hold of him with the remark, “I have 
found you at last; I have got you at last.” He 
replied that he did not know him. The man 
added, “ Did you not preach on a certain day 
and at a certain place in the backwoods of 
America.” Stephen then recalled the incident 
above related, and said, “ Yes, but I saw no one 
there to listen.” The man replied, “ I was there,” 
and then proceeded to state that he was meas- 
urer for the wood cutters, and having found 
after they had left the place and located else- 
where that one of his important tools had been 
left behind, he returned for it. On approaching 
the shanty he heard a voice in it, and looking 
through a crack in the wall saw Stephen preach- 
ing. He listened and felt deeply convicted of 
sin, though he did not make his presence known. 
He returned to his men, but the words be heard 
had taken deep hold upon him. He further 
told how, through what he then heard, he ulti- 
mately became a changed man, and was in- 
strumental in the conversion of a number of 
the woodcutters, who were grossly immoral, 
three of whom became missionaries. 

The stranger added, “ I became possessed of 
a strong desire to see you and tell you that I 
know that your sermon in our old quarters had 
been the means of converting many.” 

G. ¥. 
——————— 1.9 ——___—__ 

Where the Canaries Come From.—A_ great 
many of our finest singers come from Italy and 
France, but until we read it in an English 
newspaper some days ago, we never knew that 
Germany carries on a very large trade in the 
rearing and exporting of canaries, and that the 
largest establishment in the world for the breed- 
ing of these creatures, is situated within the do- 
mains of that empire, away up among the Hartz 
Mountains of Prussia. From this and the few 
surrounding, but much smaller nurseries, no 
fewer than one hundred and thirty thousand 
birds are dispatched every year to the United 
States and Canada, while, in the same time, at 
least three thousand go to Great Britain, and 


about two thousand go to Russia.—Harper's 
Round Table 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


A Message of Peace. 

Who among you have heard the glad evangel 
of the angels on Bethlehem’s hills, as they sang 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men?” Thus was the 
birth of the King of Glory, the Prince of Peace 
ushered into this world by the heavenly host. 
But, oh, how sad to think, that after his words 
of wisdom have been heard in the world, which 
he came to save, for nearly two thousand years, 
the nations professing to be his followers are the 
foremost in the arts of cruel war. Had half the 
wealth and service laid on the altar of Moloch 
been dedicated to the service of Christ, the world 
would long ago have been Christianized. 

As God the Father sent his Son into the world 
to do his will, so does Christ send his servants, 
in the power of his Spirit, to do his will. And 
as Christ did this will by suffering and gentle- 
ness, so, in like manner, must his servants do, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” . 

His parting legacy to his beloved disciples 
was this, “Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you; not as the world giveth give 
[unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid” (Jno. xiv. 27). Those 
who serve not the Lord Jesus, and who own 
Him not as the king of the Jews, serve another 
prince, of whom Jesus Christ says, “The prince 
of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me” 
(v. 30.) 

If Christ’s kingdom were of this world, then 
could his servants fight, but He calls them out 
of the world, and out from the spirit that ruleth 
there. In the kingdom of heaven, where Christ 
reigns, nothing is found but love, peace, gentle- 
ness, meekness and the like, whereas hatred, 
murder, bloodshed, rapine and theft are the in- 
variable accompaniments of war. He foretold 
his disciples, “ Ye shall hear of wars, and rumors 
of war,” but his accompanying command to his 
disciples is, “See that ye be not troubled” 
(Matt. xxiv: 6). As Christ loved us, we being 
enemies, and died for us, whilst we yet remained 
in that state, so does He command us, “ Love 
your enemies. . . . . . Do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you, that ye may be 
the children of your Father, which is in heaven.” 

Let the world then justify its terrible deeds 
as best it may, as for us we are taught that 
“God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God.” This love extends to all men, 
even to those who are enemies, and love cannot 
hurt his fellow. 

Oh, let us pray that God will hasten the time 
“when nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” 
but that all men may accept the gracious invi- 
tation, “Come ye, and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord.” 

And as we, who know Him, and the power 
of his coming, are, as the house of God, gathered 
together to meet and commune with Him, ac- 
cording to his promise, as we worship at his feet, 
He will breathe his Spirit upon our souls, a 
spirit that breathes peace and love to all men. 
So that, as children of men, yet, by adoption, 
children of God, our response to the angel's 
message will be, “ Blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord; peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest” (Luke xix: 


38). W. W.B. 


Neither love nor live in the vain lusts and 
customs of the world. 
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Aw old teacher of mine once sent a young 
man to the black-board to solve a problem in 
sigebra. The young man worked faithfully 
the entire period for the recitation, but failed 
to reach a solution. The next day he was as- 
signed the same problem with a like result. The 
third day the young man, having become dis- 
couraged, said: “ Professor, I have tried every 

ssible way of solving this problem and I can’t 
solve it.” Whereupon the professor suggested 
that he examine the conditions of the problem 
to see if it cou/d be solved, and to his chagrin, 
be found that for three days he had been try- 
ing to solve an impossible problem, but he had 
learned a lesson he never forgot, viz: when asked 
to do a thing, first of all to decide whether it 
could be done; or when asked why a thing is so, 
first of all to determine whether or not it is so. 
So, in discussing a theme, it is well, first of all, 
to clearly and definitely define its contents be- 
fore attempting its explication.— Christian Con- 
servator. 
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“Tue Lord God of heaven and earth, who 
searcheth the heart, knows that we who are called 
Quakers, have no secret things or hidden prin- 
ciples among us to win people to; but as we have 
ourselves been won to the simplicity and plain- 
ness of Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, and walk 
therein, so it is the single desire of our hearts 
to bring men thither, when they may have the 
demonstrations of God’s Spirit and hear the true 
witness speaking truth in their own consciences. 
And indeed it was great matter of satisfaction 
to our hearts, when the Lord turned us to his 
Truth, that we found it to be no new thing, but 
that which we had witnessed and experienced 
in the days of our former profession. For we 
well remembered that we had been acquainted 
with it then; and God now gives us the true 
and certain sense that all the prayers, and know- 
ledge, and understanding of the Scriptures, faith, 
love, zeal, meekness, patience, humility, and 
whatever we then had which was dear unto us 
and precious in the eye of God, came from this 
Spirit of life, this principle of life, which God 
hath now manifested to us, and turned our minds 
unto.” —J. Penington. 





Items. 


What Followed a Trial for Arson.—Two years ago 
I contributed several articles to the Local News on 
thesubject of secret societies. The Hartford Courant 
has lately published the facts of a recent remarka- 
ble case, which I do not think formed the burden 
of any telegram from that locality that I have seen. 

Some time ago a certain Dr. Griswold set fire 
to some buildings in order to get the insurance. 
He was arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment. Under the Masonic 
oath Griswold bad confessed the matter to a Dr. 
Jackson, but the latter, believing his duty to so- 
ciety and State a paramount consideration, and 
not to be overthrown by extra-judicial oaths, testi- 
fied to Griswold’s guilt at the trial. For doing 
this Dr. Jackson was expelled some time ago, 
(Twelfth Month 24th last), from his lodge in Hart- 
ford, the Courant giving a copy of the document 
which states in conclusion that the action thus 
taken against Jackson was “ for gross un-Masonic 
conduct.” ‘The charge against him was for “ vio- 
lating his solemn obligation in divulging the 
secrets of a brother.” We have an instance here 
of imperium in imperio. 

The Courant, which has not the fear of a great 
part of the daily press about looking into the true 
state of such matters, in commenting on the affair, 
is of the opinion that it ‘“‘ goes to show that Ma- 
sonic confederation is rightly open to the suspicion 
of desiring to shield crime when the same happens 
to be committed by a member. One of the com- 
mission (of investigation appointed by the lodge) 
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who tried Jackson being known as one of the jurors 
who served on the first trial ot Griswold and voted 
tor his acquittal, lends credence to this view of the 
case. May it not also tend to explain other strange 
jury decisions?” It is noteworthy that while the 
Masons have expelled Dr. J., they still retain Dr. 
G. in good and regular standing on their member- 
ship roll. 

A worthy Christian citizen of Boston, Ezra T, 
Mclntire, who entered the Masonic lodge at Ply- 
mouth, Maine, was later a member of another lodge 
in Cambridge, Mass., became a Royal Arch Mason, 
a Knight Templar in DeMolay Commandery, Bos- 
ton, a member of the Lodge of Perfection there, 
and also high in the Odd Fellows’ Order, enjoying 
the banquets and suppers, while he followed his 
occupation of raising fast horses for the race course, 
experienced a radical change of heart,“ so that he 
was forced to declare“ he could not stay in the 
lodge and keep his spiritual life.” Declaring his 
experience at a public meeting in Boston,so recent 
ax the fifteenth day of last month, he gave a testi- 
mony, which is corroborative of the Hartford 
Courant’s queries, when he said: “ Before my con- 
version I felt bound to keep my Masonic obliga- 
tion and protect a brother Mason, even if he was a 
bad man. If Dr. Jackson had kept his Masonic 
obligation, he would never have told of Dr. Gris- 
wold. I am now the Lord’s, and have no need of 
Masonic protection.” —Josiah W. Leeds. 


—Dr. Henry M. Field has been attending the 
session of the National Editorial Association at St. 
Augustine, Fla., at which there were present three 
hundred and fifty-six editors. He looked them 
over as they were seated at table in the dining- 
room of the Royal Poinceianna, and he was struck 
by their abstinence. He says: 

“Sitting near the entrance of the hall, and thus 
seeing from end to end, I did not see a single man 
touch a glass of wine or mug of lager beer! Father 
Nugent, from Liverpool, spoke of it with amaze- 
ment, saying that in England. if over three hundred 
men sat down together at the table, they would 
not rise up before some of them would show the 
effects of liberal potations! I confess that I was 
surprised at what I could have hardly believed 
except for the testimony of my own senses, but 
which was most gratifying, not only for the edi- 
torial profession, but for the country which they 
represent.” 

—The charitable bequests under wills reported 
during the past year in England amounted to over 
$7,250,000, the yearly average being about $5,500,- 
000. Recently proved wills include that of Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, private secretary to the Queen, 
$355,415; Henry Clutton, of Reigate, surveyor to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, $878.305; Mary 
Deacon, of London, $243,015, leaving $2,500 each 
to the Society for Promoting Female Education in 
the East and the School of Discipline for Girls, 
Chelsea; $1,250 each to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety and the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and 
$1,000 each to the Mildmay Conference Hall and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, Bel- 
gravian Institute: John Collins, of Winchmore 
Hill, $641,965, bequeathing $5,000 each to the 
Butchers’ Charitable Institution, Walham Green, 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, and 
the Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood, Sir Edward 
Paul, $988,470. 

—A lawyer in Chicago was defending a man for 
issuing a vile newspaper. He began the defence 
by challenging every juryman called who was a 
member of a Christian Church. He could not 

| trust his client’s case with a good man. This was 
complimentary to religion, but made his own bad 
work probably easier. 


od 


No Procress BY PRoxy FOR THE SouL.—A 
vital, not a mechanical, a personal, not a sub- 
stituted, process, is the development of the spir- 
itual nature. Saints may preach and pray be- 
fore us, and yet the inert soul gain no transform- 
ing glimpses of things invisible. The conclusions 
of Bible students superficially appropriated can- 
not give deepest conviction and peace. Senti- 
ments of the warmest approval toward a noble 


cured his own. 
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wrestler in the fight of faith, do little more to 
train the moral force of the mere admirer than 
the applause of the idling spectator in the Greek 
games to furnish his undisciplined frame with 
the sinews of the victorious athlete. 
perience inherent as is the pulsing of the heart’s 
blood through the veins must man’s religious 


By an ex- 


life mature, and as inalienably is the power se- 
There is neither promise nor 
possibility of any other way.— Late Paper. 
conninnasinncijlinemteesitalbictes 

AN interesting event in the early life of W. 
P. was the visit he paid in 1669 to Thomas Loe. 
A bond of unalterable affection existed between 
these two, and hearing that T. L. was at the 
point of death, William arose from his own sick- 
bed and hastened to him. The dying minister, 
taking the young man by the hand, bade him 
a loving farewell, using these words: “ Bear thy 
cross, and stand faithful to God: then will He 
give thee an everlasting crown of glory, that 


shall not be taken from thee. There is no other 


way that shall prosper, than that which the 
holy men of old walked in. God hath brought 
immortality to light, and life immortal is telt. 
His love overcomes my heart. Glory be to his 
name forevermore!”— The United Friend. 








Lire Berrer THAN PaiLosopxy.—To come 
into right relations with God involves no syste- 
matic philosophizing. We do not need to re- 
gard Him as a collection of “ attributes,” nor to 
consider ourselves as having a “ heredity” or an 
“environment.” God’s invitation to come to 
Him as children to a father is simple enough; 
his wish to have us like himself is evident enough. 
We have no business to worry about the prob- 
lem of evil while we ourselves are unwilling to 
turn our backs on evil; we have no concern with 
our impotency and poverty until we have begun 
to render to God the things that are God’s and 
have exerted ourselves to glorify Him. The way 
to find out whether the Gospel is true is, not to 
debate with it or to philosophize over it, but to 
live it.—S. S. Times. 








Optovus ATTRIBUTES.—I cannot endure to be 
mistaken, or suffer my purer affections to be 
soiled with the odious attributes of covetousness 
and ambitious falsehood.— Wentworth. 
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Although there are many sources of discour- 
agement to the concerned members of the So- 
ciety of Friends at this time, yet there is cause 
not to cast away all hope, nor to relinquish our 
efforts to promote the cause of Christ. Having 
attended several of our meetings for discipline 
within a short time past, we thought there were 
evidences furnished that we are not a forsaken 
people. 

At a late Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia for the Western District, a propo- 
sition was introduced that the Monthly Meeting 
should take charge of what may be termed a 
“home mission” movement in West Philadel- 
phia, which had been under the care of a tem- 
perance association of Friends. It was some- 
what fully canvassed and led to the expression 
of some wholesome sentiments—but it was not 
united with by the meeting. From the state- 
ments made, it appeared that this mission work 
had not been conducted altogether in harmony 
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with the views and practices of Friends. 
though some who favored it might not desire 
that this should be the case, yet we believe that 
in its practical carrying out, those in control 
would, almost certainly, imitate the ways of at- 
tracting people which have been adopted by 
others, and that practically it would bea means 
of lowering or frittering away some of the testi- 
monies which we have felt called upon to up- 
hold to the world. 

The line of service into which Friends were 
called by the Head of the Church is a spiritual 
one; and if we desert that, and undertake to 
labor on an emotional line, we shall be but 
feeble and inefficient imitators of the Salvation 
Army and of other religious organizations ; and 
shall forfeit the place assigned to us in Christ’s 
army, and lose the blessing which attends faith- 
fulness in our calling. There would then be no 
need for our separate existence, and we might 
with propriety disband our organization, and 
cease to exist as a distinct body of professors. 

The conclusion of the meeting in this case 
was relieving and comforting. 

At Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held 
Second Month 3rd, our attention was called to 
the importance of elevating those who came 
under the influence of Friends to the standard 
of the principles professed by our Society. It 
is a mistake to lower our doctrines and testi- 
monies with the hope of thereby attracting con- 
verts. Our object ought to be to bring people 
to the reception of the Truth, not to increase 
our own numbers. 

A caution was extended against our members 
visiting the meetings of the Salvation Army out 
of curiosity. The serious earnestness of those 
engaged therein does not render their meetings 
a proper place for us to indulge in an idle in- 
quisitiveness, especially as in so doing we coun- 
tenance methods of worship inconsistent with 
our principles. 

The Quarterly Meeting concluded to hold 
meetings for Worship on Fifth-day evenings for 
all Friends in the city, and appointed a com- 
mittee to have the supervision of them. 

At Concord Quarterly Meeting, held Second 
Month 11th, a similar conclusion was come to, 
and a joint committee of men and women 
Friends appointed. 

In the course of the meeting judicious advice 
was extended to seek for that quiet dependence 
on the Divine will that would restrain from 
entering into religious services without a proper 
call; and caution was extended against the op- 
posite error of spiritual slothfulness. 

i CR RE 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The United States gold reserve at 
the close of business on the 24th instant, stood at $106,- 
749,756. So far about $90,000,000 of the $111,000,000 
for which the bonds were sold have been paid into 
the Treasury and the national bank depositories. 

The Ways and Means Committee has selected Wm. 
E. Curtis, of Washington, as the expert who is “to 
investigate and report on the effect of the principle of 
reciprocity, which was cne of the features of the 
McKinley law, and examine the tariff laws of other 
countries, with whom we have commercial relations, 
to determine the extent to which that principle can 
be generally applied.” 

A few years since, Vernon, Texas, was a city of 
6,000 inhabitants, with electric lights, street cars and 
water works. Now it has barely 1,000, and the street 
cars and electric lights are things of the past. Sand 
storms wrought this change. The sand came drifting 
in, carried by fierce northwest winds from the desert, 
and literally covered up the prosperous and growing 
young city. 

The Missouri River has not been closed this year, 
and it is not likely to be. Forty years ago such a 
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known, and even fifteen or twenty years ago it in- 
variably closed in Twelfth Month. During the last 
four years the river has been closed but once. 

One of the many natural wonders of Arizona scen- 
ery just made accessible by the opening up of new rail 
and stage roads is a remarkable natural bridge, in the 
Tonto basin, not far from Flagstaff. The bridge is 
550 feet long, and spans a canyon some two hundred 
feet deep, at the bottom of which flowstheriver. The 
bridge is of rock, and is perfectly proportioned. The 
under side is gracefully arched, and the upper perfectly 
level. 

The largest prune orchard in the world is said to be 
located at Los Gates, on the western edge of the Santa 
Clare Valley, Cal. It contains nearly 50,000 trees, 
covering about 380 acres. A hundred workmen and 
as many horses ure constantly employed on this farm, 
which is provided with its own water works and 
electric light plant. 

The increase in orange production in Southern 
California is indicated by the fact that Riverside pro- 
duced 15 carloads in 1880-81 and 2800 in 1894-95. 

In a cave near Fair Meadow, Hudson, Mass., the 
rendezvous of a company of boys, whose leader was 
John Drake, were found 450 dime novels. Drake was 
the leader of a party of boys on an Indian expedition 
last summer. 

An explosion of gas in the Vulcan mine, near New- 
castle, Col., on the 18th instant, was f llowed by fire. 
Bodies of 12 men who were at work in the mine had 
been recovered on the 20th. It is supposed that the 
explosion was caused by a high-lighted fuse used by 
the miners in blasting coal. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 471, which 
is 21 less than the previous week and 124 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 236 were males and 235 females: 88 died of 
pneumonia ; 53 of consumption ; 53 of heart disease ; 
17 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of 
old age; 14 of inanition; 14 of inflammation of the 
brain ; 14 of convulsions ; 13 of marasmus ; 12 of diph- 
theria; 12 of bronchitis; 12 of apoplexy ; 120f Bright's 
disease ; 12 from casualties; 11 of membranous croup; 
i0 of cancer, and 9 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 97; 4’s, 1907, reg., 1093 
a 110}; coupon, 110 a 111; 4’s, new, 117f a 118}; 5's, 
113% a 114; currency 6’s, 102 a 107. 

Corron.—Prices ruled steady on a basis of S8iets. 
per pound for Middling uplands. 

Frep.—Spot bran ranged from $13.00 to $13.50 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in sacks, but some 
fancy brands held higher. 

FLour.— Winter super, $250 a $2.75; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.40 a $3.55; 
do., do., straight, $3.60 a $3.75; Western winter, clear, 
$3.50 a $3.65; do., do., straight, $3.65 a $3.85; do., 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.00; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.25; 
do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50 ; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.65 
a $3.00; do., clear, $3.50 a $3.70; do., straight, $3.70 
a $3.85; do., patent, $3.90 a $4.10. Rye FrLour. — 
Choice Penn’a, $2 65 per bbl. BuckwHEat FLour. — 
$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. Fancy lots held higher. 

GrRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 72} a 72%c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 3te. 
No. 2 white oats, 264 a 26§e. 
3EEF CATTLE. — Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5c.; 
medium, 4§ a 48c.; common, 4 a 4}e. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
medium, 3} a 33¢; common 2 a 38e. Lambs, 3 a d}e. 

Hogs.—64 a 6%c. for good Western ; other grades, 
6} a 64e.; State hogs, Ge. 

ForeIGN.—The London Chronicle announces that 
Great Britain is resolved to arbitrate the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute directly with the United States. 
The details are under consideration. 

The London Specker of the 22nd instant, in disenss- 
ing the plan for the appointment of a joint Anglo- 
American Commission for the settlement of the Vene- 
zuelan dispute, says it cannot believe that the scheme 
cablel to the Times by G. W. Smalley is the best that 
Washington can arrange. There would be difficulty 
regarding the settled districts. If they are found not 
to belong to Great Britain the Speaker thinks Great 
Britain should pay to Venezuela a sum to be fixed by 
arbitrators. This, the Speaker argues, would not be 
contrary to the Monroe doctrine, and the British sub- 
jects would not be handed over to the Venezuelans. 

The London correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: “ The weather in England remains exception- 
ally warm and mild. The lawns and meadows are as 
verdant as in June, and the trees are almost ready to 
bud. Dandelions and buitereups have been seen in 


thing as the river remaining open all winter was un-' bloom near London this week, and a story comes from 


the midlands that the cuckoo and thrush are heard in 
full song.” 

Ihe British steamer Nearlech Castle, from Port Na- 
tal, arrived at Plymouth on the 23rd inst., and landed 
305 troopers who took part in Dr. Jameson’s raid into 
the Transvaal. They were supplied with clothing and 
railroad tickets by the Government and immediately 
sent to their homes. 

The troop-ship Victoria, with Dr. Jameson and his 
officers on board, sailed away from Plymouth, and the 
reporters could not learn her destination. It is stated 
that Jameson and the others were placed under arrest, 

The Turkish Government has granted permission 
to Clara Barton and her assistants to distribute relief 
to the suffering Armenians. They have been refused 
the liberty to visit Zeitoun. 

The silk product for all countries in 1887, the last 
year for which complete statistics are available, was 
52,000,000 pounds, and its value was estimated at 
$490,000,000. 

A large quantity of dynamite exploded at Vieden- 
dorp, a suburb of Johannesburg, on the evening of 
the 19th inst., wrecking every house within a radius 
of half a mile. The latest estimate received places 
the number of killed at over one hundred. Many 
persons are missing, and it is thought they were blown 
to pieces. Two hundred injured persons have been 
taken to the hospitals. 

The longest telegraph line in the world above 
ground and without a break has just been completed 
in Australia. The line rans from Rockhampton, in 
Queensland, to Broome, in Western Australia, and 
crosses about two thirds of the entire continent. The 
total length is something over 6,000 miles. 

New Sonth Wales is sweltering under the heat. In 
the Bourke district they have had an average tem- 
perature of 113 degrees in the shade for a fortnight. 

It is reported that President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, 
has declared himself Dictator, and that all his minis- 
try have left him. At last reports the people of Leon 
were up in arms, and a fight was imminent. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarRDING ScHOOL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDEE HAINEs, Sup’t. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum (Change of Date).— 
The next meeting of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will 
be held at 140 N. Sixteenth St., on Sixth-day, Third 


Month 6th. Kindly note that this is one week after 
the regular time. 
J. Henry BARTLETT, 
Chairman of Lyceum Committee. 


Diep, at Salem, Iowa, First Month 15th, 1896, An- 
GELINE HvuGueEs, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, 
daughter of George and Rachel Hughes, the former 
deceased. She bore a long and lingering illness with 
much patience, often saying she was willing to bear 
all the Lord saw fit to lay upon her. She was a very 
active member of Salem Monthly Meeting, and at- 
tended meeting very regularly when able. She was 
firmly attached to the doctrines of primitive Friends, 
and had been a faithful and devoted member for fifty 
years. Much of her life was spent in the school-room, 
where she was a great favorite. We humbly trust 
that through redeeming mercy and grace, she has en- 
tered the home of the blest, and our loss is her eternal 
gain. 

, Tenth Month 14th, 1895, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, John James, Susanna S. THOMAS, 
aged eighty-five years; a beloved member of West 
Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the fourth of Twelfth Month, 1895, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Samuel W. Moore, 409 
East Penn St., Germantown, HANNAH J. ROBERTS, 
aged eighty-eight years and two days, widow of Jacob 
Roberts, of Mount Laurel, N. J. For a number of 
years she has been a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 
Although confined to her room several months by sick- 
ness, she submitted with cheerfulness to the Divine 
will, never complaining of the dispensation, and saying 
to those about her ‘do not hold me, I am prepared.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





